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a 
CHAPTER XXII. 


For nearly a week Lady Joan lay on 
her bed in a state of semi-consciousness. 
During that week the little village church- 
yard, which had already received the poor 
maimed and scorched collier lads, once 
more swung back its lych-gate to give its 
six feet or so of quiet earth to John Gas. 
kell and his father. 

And the country-side mourned for the 
two, just as they had mourned for the 
collier lads who were their own kith and 
kin. 

Not a man, woman, or child far or near 
but what, one way or another, paid their 
tribute of affection and respect. Crowds 
lined the road along which the funeral 
cortége passed, and church and churchyard 
were filled with mourners of every 
degree. 

Herrick’s gaze wandered in vain down 
the aisle for Lois’s sweet face in her ac- 
customed place in church. One look from 
her tender, tearful eyes he felt would say 
more to him than the volumes of letters of 
condolence of which he had been the re- 
cipient during the week, and which had 
seemed to go over his heart like an iron 
harrow as he had read them. 

A flash of painful thought brought be- 
fore him Lois’s dependent position in a 
not too orderly household, a position which 
compelled her to make her inclinations 
bow to her duties. Following the thought 
came the sudden, angry impulse, to end as 





quickly as possible so intolerable a con- 
dition of things. 

And then he pulled himself together 
sharply, rebuking himself for thoughts 
which, in the circumstances, seemed a 
treachery to the newly-dead. 

This, in some sort, had been Herrick’s 
frame of mind during the past week—a 
week in which the most trivial and the 
most momentous details of life and death 
had jostled and elbowed each other with 
hideous and jarring familiarity. Lady Joan’s 
illness had doubled and trebled his anxieties 
and responsibilities, The colliery disaster 
and its consequences in ordinary circum- 
stances would have claimed every minute 
of his time from morning till night. Now, 
in addition, all sorts of duties, trivial and 
tiresome, ponderous and sad, pressed upon 
him hour by hour. 

One duty most unwelcome to him at the 
moment was that of playing host to his 
uncle and cousin, who arrived from South- 
moor two days after his father’s death. 

Lord Southmoor was not a little discon- 
tented at the necessity which had driven 
him from his ancestral, if dilapidated, 
home into the mushroom grandeur of 
Longridge Castle. 

‘You can absolutely smell the wealth,” 
he said, turning to his daughter, as he 
entered the wide hall, and throwing a con- 
temptuous glance around at its sumptuous 
furnishing. 

“ Yes, I can,” she answered, with a little 
laugh, “as the fox did the grapes — 
covetously.” 

‘She enters the house of death with a 
jest,” thought Herrick, as he advanced to 
meet her, reading her manner easily 
enough, though he was out of ear-shot of 
her words. 
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He was not prepared to give these 
relatives of his a very warm welcome ; he 
needed no telling of the light in which the 
Earl regarded his father and grandfather. 
He had not seen any of his mother’s people 
since his early college days, and the impres- 
sion they had left upon his mind then was 
renewed now. 

“He is an effeminate counterpart of my 
mother,” was his terse summing-up of the 
Earl—using the adjective advisedly. 

And, “She is the most self-assertive 
young woman I have ever met,” was his 
equally terse summing-up of his cousin; 
which speech on Herrick’s lips meant a 
great deal, for, of all objectionable types 
of womanhood, the self-assertive was to 
him the moat objectionable. 

There was no gainsaying the fact, how- 
ever. The Lady Honor’s appearance alone 
jastified the epithet. 

To begin with, her hair was the brightest 
red in tint—one seemed to see it before 
anything else as she entered aroom. It 
was not the “rich, ripe red” which artists 
love to paint, and poets to sing, but of 
that very violent hue commonly dubbed 
“carrots.” Her eyes were red-brown, 
round and prominent, with a fixed look in 
them ; her mouth was large, showing large 
white teeth; her nose was short, her 
cheek-bones high. In figure she was 
plump, and fairly tall, with large hands 
and feet. Her voice matched her appear- 
ance—it was loud and ringing—and her 
manner was frank and a trifle domi- 
neering. 

During the first day of her arrival, it 
seemed to Herrick that it was with great 
difficulty she subdued herself to a frame of 
mind suitable to a house of mourning and 
woe. Yet she did her best to be sympa- 
thetic. 

“Poor Aunt Jo! No wonder she’s cut 
up!” she said, more than once, when she 
was told of Lady Joan’s illness. 

Herrick stared at her. 

“Aunt Jo!” “Cut up!” 

Was it possible that the girl could be 
speaking of his mother, lying unconscious 
on her bed upstairs with her life well nigh 
beaten out of her with sorrow ! 

He made no reply, but mentally 
thanked Heaven that his Lois was not 
like this abrupt, loud-voiced damsel. He 
furthermore resolved that, cousin though 
she might be, he would see as little as 
possible of her during her stay in the 
house—a task of no difficulty this with 
the thousand and one matters that 





claimed his attention from morning till 
night. 

Even on the solemn day of the double 
faneral, five minutes of quiet and seclusion 
seemed to be begrudged him. 

Weary and dispirited, he had gone 
to his “den” seeking a respite from 
sad thoughts by penning a few lines 
to Lois. Bat his pen could not 
put into words how he hungered and 
thirsted for his darling, or with what 
passionate desire he longed to feel once 
more the touch of her soft hand on his 
hair, and to hear her sweet voice saying : 
‘*My poor, poor boy! If only I could 
bear this for you!” So he wisely deter- 
mined that his words should be few; just 
as many, in fact, as would tell her that he 
would be with her on the morrow imme- 
diately after breakfast, and bid her, at all 
costs, secure an uninterrupted half-hour for 
their talk. 

But his words, few as they were, were 
not to be written in peace. The inevitable 
rap-rap—which betokened business—came 
to his door. Into the mists vanished 
sweet Lois’s dimpled face, and in its stead 
there stood confronting him the round head 
and clean-shaven face of Mr. McGowan, 
the representative of the firm which, for 
over fifty years, had conducted the legal 
business of the Gaskell family. 

With a profusion of apologies Mr. 
McGowan introduced the purport of his 
visit: when would Mr. Gaskell be able 
to give him a morning for the diseussion 
of the arrangement of important business 
details respecting the valuation of the 
estate ? 

“ Valuation !” 
words blankly. 
sea.” 

“T suppose there is no will,” said the 
lawyer, beginning to fear that young Mr. 
Gaskell was not half so good a man of 
— as his father had been before 

m. 
“Will! No, there could be no sense in 
making one so long as my grandfather 
lived,” 

“Tt’s most unfortunate that things 
should have happened as they have. The 
absence of a will so greatly complicates 
matters,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ The valuation 
of the estate will be a terribly lengthy 
business,” 

Herrick drew a long breath. 

Forgive me; I’m beginning to under- 
stand. My head is not quite clear for this 
matter just now. Whenever it has come 


Herrick repeated the 
“Tm afraid I’m all at 
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into my mind I have always taken it for 
granted that things would go on the same 
as before.” 

He sighed wearily. An endless vista of 
intricate law business seemed to open 
before his mind’s eye now. 

“Tf Mr. Gaskell could have foreseen such 
an emergency as this, no doubt he would 
have made preparation for it. It might be 
as well to ask Lady Joan if she knows of 
any document—will it could hardly be 
called—of her husband’s drawing up,” said 
the lawyer. 

“ My mother insists on getting up, if 
only for a few hours, to-morrow; but I 
shall scarcely like, yet awhile, to trouble 
her on this matter,” said Herrick. ‘“ Any 
such document would, I should say, as a 
matter of course, have been deposited with 

ou.” 

“T have been close upon twenty years 
in the firm now,” said Mr. McGowan, 
“and assuredly it has not been deposited 
with us in my time; but search shall be 
made in the Gaskell safe in my strong- 
room. The papers have been accumulating 
there rapidly of late years.” 

And with this testimony to the increased 
and increasing wealth of the Gaskell family, 
the lawyer departed, leaving Herrick free 
to conjure up the image of sweet Lois once 
more. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


Tr, as the poet bids us to do, we counted 
time “ by heart-throbs,” some of us would 
out-live Methuselah in less than a fortnight. 
Lady Joan stood once more at her boudoir 
window, asking herself vaguely, dreamily, 
if creation could be only older by seven days 
since she had last looked out on that little 
glade, with its copse of hazel and wild 
plum, Was it only seven days since she 
sank back on her pillows, with all sorts of 
hideous voices ringing in her ears, and all 
sorts of unknown terrors knocking at her 
heart? Yet so it was. Seven days had 
been time and enough to spare to drag this 
woman through a burning fiery furnace of 
delirious terror ; time enough and to spare 
to confront her with actual facts, and 
possible consequences, beside which the 
fiery furnace of her delirium seemed like 
a heavenly vision; time enough and to 
spare for her to learn the terrible lesson 
that what was past was past, and no 
power, human or divine, could undo it ; 
time enough to set the iron of those three 
little words, “no going back,” eating into 
her very soul. 





Yet from her own lips no human being 
would ever hear the story of those seve® 
days. Those about her no doubt would 
sooner or later remark that “ my lady had 
sadly changed since her illness.” Parsons, 
by-and-by, when she goes for a week’s 
holiday to her married nephew, will, in 
the sanctity of the little parlour behind 
the grocer’s shop, let fall mysterious hints 
as to the strange language my lady used 
when her fever was at its height. “She 
cursed her soul, did my lady,” the old 
body will say, ‘she declared herself shut 
out of Heaven, poor dear; but it’s my 
belief one half of it was the chloryform 
they doctors are so fond of giving nowa- 
days.” But on Lady Joan’s own lips was 
set a seal of silence, never to be broken in 
this world. 

Herrick, during that seven days’ illness, 
had on the whole seen but little of his 
mother. For some unaccountable reason 
his presence in the room had seemed to 
disturb her, so he had wisely curtailed his 
Visits as much as possible. 

On the first day of her sitting up, when 
he went in to wish her “good morning,” 
he started back, aghast, at the change which 
a few days of illness had wrought in her. 

‘This was not my mother a week ago,” 
he thought, with a twinge of pain; “a 
week ago her hair was as brown as mine, 
now it is as white as snow! A week ago 
she—ah! What is it? Wherein is the 
change?” He abruptly cut short his 
wonderings, saying to himself that it was 
the white hair surmounted by the conven- 
tional widow’s cap, which made her look 
so unlike herself; for in his heart lurked 
a coward dread of raising once more the 
spectre of that hideous suspicion of her 
wavering reason, which he had done his 
best to put to rest. 

Herrick and his mother were not given 
to much outward demonstration of affec- 
tion ; but he kissed her this morning with 
a warmth unusual with him, and said how 
glad he was to find her better. Then he 
delivered a message — considerably cur- 
tailed from its original prosy stiffness— 
from Lord Southmoor to the same effect ; 
and a second greeting from Lady Honor— 
this, a not too literal translation from its 
original, free-and-easy heartiness, 

Lastly, he had something to say on his 
own account : he was going over to Sum- 
merhil] that morning, and he asked if she 
had any message to give him for Lois. This 
was the manner in which, after due con- 
sideration, he chose to convey to her the 
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intimation that Lois’s position as his future 
wife must henceforward be formally ac- 
knowledged. 

Lady Joan frowned ; her manner grew 
frigid. Her reply was two words: 

“None whatever.” 

Then she turned her face away from 
him, and steadily looked out upon the 
September landscape. 

The long drought and subsequent heavy 
rains had brought autumn upon them 
early. Damp, rotten leaves lay in bushels 
under the park trees; the flowers in the 
parterre, immediately below the windows, 
looked beaten and draggled. Overhead 
there was no glorious burning expanse of 
blue, but an even spread of silver-grey, 
here and there browned to a tarnished 
silver by struggling sunshine. 

“To everything there is a season,” 
thought Lady Joan. ‘‘ Now the time to die 
is coming. This is as it should be. If 
leaves hang too long upon a tree, driving 
rain or hurrying winds would sweep them 
away, or what would become of the spring 
greenery ?” 

Herrick stood for a moment looking at 
her a little sorrowfully, a little wistfully. 
His heart yearned to comfort her in her 
great sorrow. Why would she not let 
him? Why would she insist on building 
up this wall of ice between them? Why 
did she not turn her head, and modify, if 
not retract, her heartless words ? 

But her eyes, still steadily fixed on the 
misty park, with its rotting leaves, seemed 
to betoken that she had almost forgotten 
his presence, 

“Just as it should be,” her thoughts 
ran. “In Nature there is the autumn 
mist and hurrying wind, which put an end 
to the things whose course is run ; among 
men there are the strong souls who stand 
out here and there in a generation and say 
‘this or that life is useless, and must be 
blotted out.’” 

But Herrick had grown weary of wait- 
ing. 

‘No message did you say, mother?” he 
asked, a little impatiently. 

And Lady Joan, without so much as 
turning her head, replied in two words as 
before : 

‘None whatever.” 

He would not invite them to be said a 
third time, so he hastily left the room. 

Half-way downstairs, a rush of skirts, a 
scamper, and a stumble told him that his 
cousin was behind him, and was coming 
downstairs, as he had heard her more 





than once before, by a succession of small 


“Herrick! Herrick!” she _ shouted, 
“Stop a minute. Howis Aunt Jo? And 
what are you going to do with yourself 
this morning ?” 

Aunt Jo again! It seemed as apt a 
designation for Lady Joan as Betsy might 
have been for Lady Macbeth ! 

Herrick drew back into a recess, to 
= his cousin to pass downstairs before 

im. 

“My mother is better, thank you. I 
hope in a day or two she will be about 
again, and able to entertain you.” 

Lady Honor swooped down the stairs 
in front of him. On the bottom step she 
caught her foot in her dress, and fell for- 
ward headlong on top of Herrick’s big 
mastiff, who couched there, waiting to ac- 
company his master on the ride which he 
scented in the air. 

There ensued profuse apologies to the 
mastiff, diversified by frank little speeches 
addressed to Herrick. 

“Did she hurt its little paw then !”— 
the “little paw” was about the size of a 
lioness’s—“ she’s in a bad frame of mind, 
Argus—been kept indoors for days, and 
doesn’t know what to do with herself.” 
Then to Herrick: ‘Some one must take 
charge of me to-day, or something dread- 
ful will happen.” Then to Argus: “ He'd 
ask me to go out riding with him if he 
only knew how I long for a scamper.” 
Then to Herrick : ‘I won’t answer for the 
consequences if I’m again left to my own 
devices till dinner-time.” 

Her frank, easy manner almost — not 
quite—precluded the idea that flirtation 
was intended. Although Lady Joan had 
never in so many words expressed her 
wishes concerning her niece to Herrick, 
the idea, so to speak, had been “in the 
air,” and he had caught scent of it. 
Honor, it was just possible, might be of 
one mind with Lady Joan on this matter. 
It was not a thought he liked to entertain ; 
but there it was, and he could not help 
it. 

So he said, a little formally, perhaps : 

‘I’m very sorry, Honor, that I can’t ask 
you to accompany me this morning ; some 
other time I shall be delighted.” 

“ And I’m very sorry, too,” said Honor, 
in the same frank tone as before; “ because, 
as I told you, mischief will come of it if 
I’m shut in here the whole morning with 
myself to entertain myself. I shall have to 
look up Aunt Jo——” 


jumps. 
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“ No, no,” interrrupted Herrick, “don’t 
do that! I mean my mother is not well 
enough yet to—to——” 

“To stand my noise and chatter, I 
suppose you mean, only you're too polite 
to say so. Well, then, since I may not do 
that, will you be good enough to tell me 
what I may do by way of diversion while 
you're enjoying your canter this morning ?” 

Herrick’s face showed his annoyance. 
Diversion! If she wanted diversion why 
had she come to a house of mourners ? 
Music, of course, was out of the question, 
or he would have referred her to the music- 
room with its variety of instruments. 
Riding, unless some sober-minded person 
could be found to ride alongside of her, he 
did not care to suggest, as well for her own 
sake as for that of the animal she rode. 

“What is your father going to do this 
morning? He might perhaps like to ride 
or drive. You have only to give your 
orders, you know,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“That's a delightful phrase! It 
suggests Aladdin and the genius of the 
lamp at once! But of course you said 
it ironically! My father, at the present 
moment, thinks he is reading in the 
library. That is to say, he has chosen—— 
no, the butler and two footmen have 
chosen for him—he has had all three in 
attendance on him ever since breakfast. 
Well, these three individuals have selected 
for him the most comfortable chair in the 
library, and one of the three has cut all the 
papers for him, another has placed a table 
for him, a third has fetched him half-a- 
dozen books; and at the present moment 
his legs are crossed, he is leaning back in 
his chair with a newspaper on his knee, 
and his eyes half-shut. In that beatific 
attitude he has requested me to allow him 
to remain undisturbed.” 

After this fine flow of words, delivered 
in as short a space of time as possible, 
Honor drew a long breath, 

Herrick, in spite of himself, felt amused. 
No, she could not be a flirt! Bat still, he 
thanked Heaven Lois was as unlike her as 
one woman could well be to another. 

“Well,” resumed Honor, waiting for 
him to speak, ‘ what are you going to give 
me to do? I warn you, if you leave me 
to my own devices, the family nme will 
suffer at my hands. I shall either spend 
the morning in the stables with the dear 
horses, or I shall go down into the kitchen 
and help the scullery-maid, or I shall flirt 
with one of the footmen——” 





‘Good Heavens !” interrupted Herrick, 
more than half in earnest. ‘“ You ought 
to be locked in your own room, and be 
only allowed out on parole! Have you no 
letters to write? I thought girls always 
had any number of ‘special corre- 
spondents’ to whom they indited volumes 
every morning ?” 

Honor’s cheeks suddenly grew as nearly 
as possible the colour of her hair. For 
some unexplained reason she appeared to 
be unwilling to continue the conversation. 

‘An idea has suddenly come to me! 
Adieu! I see you are in a hurry to be 
off,” she said, hurriedly, then kissed her 
fingers to him, and was gone. 





THE MILITARY EXHIBITION. 

THERE could be no more happily chosen 
site for a Military Exhibition, enshrining 
the traditions and relics of the past, as 
well as the familiar panoply of the warriors 
of to-day, than the grounds of old Chelsea 
Hospital, the refuge of many war-worn 
veterans who have had a share in many of 
the scenes depicted in the galleries of the 
recently-opened show. The old Waterloo 
men are gone indeed ; perhaps the last of 
them was old John McKay, a sturdy High- 
lander of the Black Watch, whose portrait 
is to be seen in the Exhibition, and who 
died as recently as 1886, more than a 
hundred years old. And now the Crimean 
men are well advanced among the grey- 
beards ; and many of those who shared in 
the battles of the Indian Mutiny, the 
Chinese War, and Abyssinian Expedition, 
are in the sere and yellow leaf. There 
are memorials, too, of old Chelsea Hospital 
scattered about the Exhibition. Among 
the exhibits of the college of veterans is a 
portrait, by Sir Peter Lely, of Nell 
Gwynne, holding in her hand a model of 
the cupola of the Hospital ; a contemporary 
bit of testimony to the truth of the ac- 
count which makes “poor Nell” the 
virtual foundress of the institution. And 
we have that famous picture of Wilkie’s, 
too, which represents the enthusiastic re- 
ception of news of Waterloo by a jovial 
group of old pensioners, in the Chelsea 
cocked hat, and red coats. 

But while stray visitors may find their 
way into the quiet walks about the Hos- 
pital, and chat with these relics of the old 
army, as it existed before the introduction 
of short service, and drastic reorganisation, 
yet the greater part of those who visit the 
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Military Exhibition will hardly recognise 
that they are actually within the Hospital 
grounds, so thoroughly changed is the 
aspect of things from the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, where, till lately, everything was so 
quiet within the tall iron railings, behind 
which stretched the long facade of Wren’s 
comely, red-brick structure. Flags move 
and flutter from every point; temporary 
buildings stretch here and there, and once 
within the entrance, there are so many 
taking green vistas opening out on either 
hand, with shrubs, and flowers, and trees 
in all their natural freshness and vigour, 
that the wonder is how such a pleasant 
pitch could have been found among the 
somewhat formal enclosures of the old 
Hospital. And then it is seen that the 
real nucleus of the whole is Gordon House, 
with its fine gardens, about which the 
temporary buildings are aligned. 

And Gordon House is so called from a 
certain Royal equerry of that name, who 
was lucky enough to obtain, by Royal 
favour, a slice of four acres of land from 
the grounds about the Hospital, at a 
peppercorn rent, just a century ago. And 
Colonel Gordon built the comfortable, 
plain, and solid red-brick house, which 
now forms part of the Exhibition. But 
even ninety-nine years leases run out; and 
last year the house and grounds came into 
the possession of the Hospital, and have 
been thus agreeably utilised for the pur- 
poses of the military show. And here, in 
the reception-rooms, where, if report be 
trae, some of the wildest orgies of the 
wild Regency days were enacted, now 
Sergeant Atkins in mufti—who must no 
longer be called Tommy — with Mrs. 
Atkins, in black satin, and their pretty 
and sensible daughter, may be seen ex- 
amining the pictures and curios on the 
walls. 

“ There’s our old regiment going up the 
Nile. And yonder’s our camp in Zulu- 
land,” the Sergeant explains to his wife ; 
while bis daughter examines critically the 
old military trappings, and the pictures of 
the long-coated, curled-feather darlings of 
a past age, whom she pronounces, irreve- 
rently, ‘ frights.” 

All this time the band is playing in the 
gardens beneath, where a fountain plashes 
musically, only, unfortunately, the rain 
plashes, too, in dismal unison ; and a piazza 
all round with seats and shelter, seems to 
invite the contemplative tobacco—surely a 
pleasant resort for summer evenings when 
the climate permits. And when the 





music ceases on this side, the strains are 
taken up on the other. And crossing 
the gallery we come to another verdant 
‘area, with avenues of young trees, and a 
wide area, to be devoted to military games 
and assault-at-arms ; and over there is the 
ambulance gallery, which the visitor with 
weak nerves should take last of all, lest 
its realistic reproductions of the horrors of 
war should spoil the appetite for the quieter 
attractions of the show. 

The most attractive part, indeed, of the 
Exhibition is the happily-named Battle 
Gallery, with paintings and relics illus- 
trating many of the historic struggles of 
the British army from the days when its 
existence first began as a regular army, 
distinguished from the musters, and arrays, 
and the feudal levies of earlier periods. 
To begin with, here are contemporary 
portraits, authentic enough, if not gener- 
ally of great artistic merit, of the great 
Generals and Commanders-in-Chief of 
earlier days — Monk at the head of the 
latter, who has the distinction of being 
number one among the Captains-General 
of the army. Curious old arms, too, and 
relics of famous fields are there to illustrate 
and bring vividly before the eyes the war- 
like figures of the period ; the arms and 
equipments of pikemen and musketeers ; 
swords that were worn and used in the 
great civil struggles, from Naseby to Killie- 
crankie. 

Then we have Marlborough and his 
famous victories, with a curious triple bore 
gun, a foreshadowing of the machine gun 
of to-day, a trophy won from the French 
at Malplaquet; with Malbrook’s own 
pistols, and the jack-boots of some other 
hero of the period. Here are relics 
of Dettingen and Fontenoy, where French 
and English Guards, meeting for the 
first time, courteously offered each other 
first fire. Culloden, too, appears, with 
claymores that were wielded by gallant 
Highlanders upon that fatal field; and 
firelocks which may have been flung 
away when the men from the hills 
made their last wild charge. And there 
are specimens of the queer mitre-shaped 
caps that the Royal troops wore at that 
time. 

Farther on is West’s well-known picture 
of the death of Wolfe, from Hampton 
Court, and below the sash that he wore 
when he fell—with swords that were 
wielded in that desperate assault on 
Quebec, which gave us our Canadian 
provinces. There is Sackville, too, who 
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made such a mess of his business at Minden, 
and Lord Ligonier, who must have had 
Captain Shandy and Corporal Trim under 
his command, There is a satisfaction, too, 
in making acquaintances with the veritable 
features of the “ Markis o’ Granby,” the 
original of Mr. Weller’s famous sign, and of 
many others up and down the country, whose 
popularity is not easily to be accounted 
for, except from his association with 
Frederick of Prussia, also popular on sign- 
boards of the period, in the Seven Years’ 
War. 

A good portrait of Cornwallis brings us 
to the American war, and its epoch of 
disasters, and somewhere else — in the 
stand of the Honourable Artillery Company 
of London, by the way—we shall find 
relics from Bunker’s Hill, and close at hand 
others from the unfortunate army under 
General Burgoyne, that surrendered at 
Saratoga—a brave soldier enough, but 
perhaps better at a “ ballet divertisse- 
ment” than in the battle field. We must 
take the rough and the smooth together, 
and American disasters are redeemed by 
the splendid defence of Gibraltar by 
General Elliot. 

And now we come upon Tippoo Sahib, 
relics of whom are plentiful enough, and 
who brings us by a natural transition to 
Arthur Wellesley, and the great battles of 
the Napoleonic wars. The battle of 
Alexandria and Abercrombie’s death begin 
the list, of which, by the way, Cleopatra’s 
Needle on the Embankment is in some 
way a memorial, for the obelisk was given 
to the English army by the Egyptian ruler 
at this particular time. Sir John Moore 
follows, whose death and burial, thanks, 
perhaps, to the well-known poem, has so 
impressed the popular imagination. And 
here we have the very keys of Corunna, 
brought away when the English army em- 
barked after the battle. And relics and 
memorials of the well-fought battles of the 
Peninsula now follow thickly ; Napoleon 
and Wellington are both in evidence, and 
Waterloo relics of a genuine, well-authenti- 
cated character abound on the walls and 
in the cases. 

There is a long era of comparative 
peace after the great French war, when India 
alone furnishes laurels for the army. And 
then we have the Crimean war, well illus- 
trated both pictorially and by relics; for 
we have now come to the age of war 
correspondents, with Russell of “The Times” 
in the forefront; and of war artists, where 
Simpson leads the van, and henceforth 








all is more or less familiar. But we 
have interesting relics from the “ Mutiny ” 
—Nana Sahib’s brick-dust flag, or a frag- 
ment of it, and messages written small 
and enclosed in quills, sent in to the 
beleaguered garrison of Lucknow. 

And then we have wars great and little, 
for it is only for a year or two now and 
then that the gates of the temple of Janus 
can be closed; wars in China, in New 
Zealand, in Abyssinia, with the Ashantees, 
with the Afghans, wars in Zululand and 
the Cape, battles in Egypt, and the Soudan, 
a mingled texture of victories and reverses, 
of which perhaps the back volumes of the 
illustrated papers would give us the best 
general idea. 

There is a collection, too, adjoining, of 
the musical instruments connected with 
military music, which promises to be 
interesting : fifes and flutes that may have 
headed the Guards on the march to 
Finchley ; drums of Hogarth’s time, and 
others that may have beaten the point of 
war at Falkirk or Culloden; with silver 
trumpets of Royal state, and a collection of } 
brazen instruments, illustrating the de- 
velopement of the horn from the twisted 
cowhorn of ancient days, to the complicated 
ophicleide or euphonium of modern times. 
But the most weird kind of horn ever 
blown is shown somewhere else in the form 
of an Ashantee war horn, formed out of a 
human thigh-bone. 

At times, too, there is something pic- 
turesque, and even pathetic, to be noticed 
in the visitors who come to this battle 
gallery to inspect the relics of fields fought 
long ago, as when some grey - headed 
old general is led along to inspect some 
particular curio by his aide-de-camp perhaps, 
or by a grand-daughter or grand-niece, his 
eyes brightening for a moment at some half- 
forgotten incident of the days when he was a 
young and gallantsoldier being once more re- 
called to his mind. Else the retired militairs 
is not easy to draw on warlike themes. To 
shoulder his crutch and show how fields 
are won is not in his way. He prefers 
the domestic side of things, and if not a 
sportsman, he is probably more interested 
in horticulture than the military art. 

The same tendency pervades the lower 
ranks of the army. Your bronze-bearded 
sergeant, who has served all over the world, 
and wears his medals and clasps for battles 
here and there, employs his leisure, we will 
say, in embroidering pincushions, in fret- 
work, or in carving fancy boxes. The 
younger officers, at all events of the scien- 
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tific branches, are most of them sketchers, 
and you may find their water-colour draw. 
ings of scenes and incidents at home and 
abroad adorning the various stands of what 
is called the Military Industrial Section. 
Some have a talent for caricature, and 
scenes of military life, of the barrack-room, 
the guard-room, and the canteen, appear 
in evidence. 

An agreeable feature in the Exhibition 
appears in the general support it has 
received from the British army, Nearly 
every territorial regiment in the service 
contributes something, a trifle it may be, 
but still enough to show good will. The 
whole gives us a kind of sample of the 
occupations, tasks, and aptitudes of the 
steadier portions of the service apart from 
their military duties. The departments of 
the army, too, show some interesting ex- 
hibits. The ordnance survey shows the 
full process of zincophotogravure, if that 
formidable word be the correct term, em- 
ployed in bringing out their admirable 
maps, from the sketches and outlines taken 
from the surveying field books, to the 
finished plate, as issued to the Government 
and the public. 

A section still more attractive to the 
general is allotted to a detachment of 
skilful young women, from the Army 
Clothing Factory, all in a semi-military 
uniform of scarlet garibaldis and blue serge 
skirts, under whose deft fingers the tunic 
of the artilleryman or the gay embroidered 
jacket of the hussar may be seen taking 
form and substance, and on an adjoining 
platform the army in general is represented 
from a clothing point of view in an 
assemblage of efligies, showing the uniform 
and equipments of each branch of the 
service. The khaki uniforms for hot 
climates are especially rational and suit- 
able, and there is a capital uniform in 
woollen cords, originally designed for the 
Bechuanaland expedition, which seems a 
perfect model of what a soldier’s dress 
should be in temperate climes, or where 
there are extremes to meet of heat and 
cold. In contrast with this, poor Private 
Atkins, in full marching order, with his 
scarlet tunic and facings, still wanting a 
good deal of pipe-clay, his heavily-accoutred 
frame hung all over with straps and buckles, 
with his pouches, his valise, his knapsack, 
his mess-tin, his great-coat, his water- 
bottle, and all the rest, appears in the very 
worst possible plight for doing anything 
except standing to be shot at. 

It may perhaps be a slight disappoint- 





ment to some who visit the Milit 
Exhibition, that the pacific side of military 
life is more fully represented than the 
science of destruction, with all its latest 
and most elaborate apparatus. But we 
have the Gatling gun and the Nordenfeldt, 
and a little patience will discover models 
or illustrations of many of the most recent 
implements of warfare. But for a realistic 
view of the ultimate end of the soldiers’ 
training, the shooting, and wounding, and 
killing, commend us to the ambulance 
section of the Exhibition, over beyond the 
arena marked out for military sports. 

The scene is excellently mounted. We 
are in an open kind of jungle, with reeds, 
bamboos, and waving palms, and a rough 
kind of ground to the front, where, with puffs 
of smoke and the rattle of heavy firing, the 
work of the fighting line is going on apace. 
Men have fallen here and there, stretched 
out stark, or sitting with pale, woe-begone 
faces, writhing in their agony. Red-cross 
men are at work with stretchers and 
medical aid, collecting the wounded and 
carrying them to the rear, but not far to the 
rear, where the regimental surgeon has set 
up his tent, and gaping wounds are dressed, 
and shattered limbs removed—a terrible 
scene, even with waxwork and stuffed 
figures, and to which only continued use 
can steel the heart in actual warfare. But | 
in the field hospital tents, which are still 
further to the rear, the scene is less 
harrowing ; a dull lethargy has succeeded 
the tortures of the wounded, and all passes 
like an evil dream to the sufferer, while 
doctors and orderlies are busy about their 
patients. And then the field hospital 
must be cleared of the least desperate 
cases, and the wounded slung in ambu- 
lance waggons, or in litters, suspended to 
such transport as may be available—ele- 
phants, camels, horses, or mules, animals 
which make a picturesque appearance on 
the route, but whose movements are trying 
enough to the wounded men. Then, 
perhaps, the terminus of the temporary 
railway is reached, and when the line is 
clear of the reinforcements being hurried 
up, with artillery and munitions of war, 
the wounded can be packed in the empty 
waggons, with all the alleviations that 
mechanical devices can afford. And thus | 
they reach the chief hospital at the base, 
with its cool, roomy marquees, and comforts, 
and good nursing. And here, perhaps, the 
wounded man rallies, and begins to move 
about a little after a time; and we may 
see him sitting in the shade and beginning 
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to enjoy his pipe again, and looking 
forward, for he has lost a limb, to his 
discharge, with something in the way 
of a pension, and home, and friends, 
and faithful Bess, looming pleasantly in 
the distance. 





ABOUT BEER. 

At what period in English history did 
beer become the national beverage ? 

If we are to believe Phillips, the author 
of the “ History of Cultivated Vegetables,” 
it could not have been before the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, for he says 
that hops, although indigenous to England, 
were not used in malt-liquor till about 
1524. Yet when Philip the Second came 
to our shores, he avowed his intention of 
living “in all points like an Englishman,” 
and forthwith called for some beer, which 
he drank, but did not greatly relish. 
Then, in 1589, we find Ruthen writing to 
the great Burleigh, that ‘ Alehouses are 
the great fault of this country ;” and in 
1575, good Queen Bess, on her road to 
Kenilworth, found the ale at one of these 
houses so strong, that she was obliged 
to send a long way for some more to her 
liking. 

It is well to note, however, that by 
1672 the fame of English beer was well 
established, for in the travels of Jorevin 
de Rochefort, it is recorded that, ‘“ The 
English beer is the best in Europe.” This 
Frenchman further records that, when at 
Cambridge, he received a visit from the 
clergyman, “it was necessary to drink two 
or three pots of beer during our parley, 
for no kind of business is transacted in 
England without the intervention of pots 
of beer.” 

But if by beer we mean the wine of 
grain, it is very much older than all this, 
although the name itself—which Phillips 
says is derived from the Welsh “ bir ”—is 
comparatively modern. 

This derivation, however, will hardly 
do, for we find the word “bier” in use 
both in Germany, Holland, and Flanders ; 
“bierre ” in France ; and “ birra” in Italy, 
Now, the Anglo-Saxons had “ beor” ; the 
Norsemen “bior”; the Gaels “ beoir”; 
and the Bretons “ber.” And Tacitus 
records that the ancient Britons made a 
sort of wine from barley, which they called 
“baer.” Thus the name is really very 
old; but it disappeared, from England at 
any rate, for a long time, until hops were 








introduced. This is what old Gerard, the 
herbalist, has to say about it : 

“The manifold virtues in hops do mani- 
festly argue the wholesomeness of beer 
above ‘ale’; for the hops rather make it 
physicall drink, to keep the body in 
health, than an ordinary drink for the 
quenching of our thirst.” 

And thus Parkinson, who wrote about 
1640: “The ale which our forefathers 
were accustomed only to drink, being a 
kind of thicker drink than beere, is now 
almost quite left off to be made, the use of 
hoppes to be put therein altering the 
quality thereof, to be much more healthfal, 
or, rather, physicall, to preserve the body 
from the repletion of grosse humours which 
the ale engendereth.” 

Ale, then, was unhopped beer, and beer 
was an old name applied to ale when the 
use of hops was introduced from the Low 
Countries, From this it has sometimes 
been supposed that the name itself is of 
German origin ; but, as we have seen, it is 
really ancient British, There is an old 
couplet, 

Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 

Came into England all in one year, 
which has doubtless served to confirm the 
error. It is curious, though, that while 
the French and Italians have adopted the 
word “ beer” in modified forms, the Scandi- 
navians, who once had “bier,” now have 
only “ I.” 

Beer is not only an ancient institution 
—it is in some sort a Royal one. The 
existence of our present Sovereign may 
be said to be in a manner due to it, in 
this way : The mother of Queen Anne was 
Lady Aun Hyde, who was the daughter of 
Lord Clarendon. The mother of Lady 
Anon Hyde was the widow of a brewer, 
who had been wont to employ Sir Edward 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, as his 
lawyer. Now, if beer had not been in 
existence, there would have been no 
brewer ; and had there been no brewer, 
Sir Edward Hyde would not have been 
brought into business relations with one ; 
had he not had business relations with 
the brewer, he would not have made the 
acquaintance of the brewer's wife; had 
he not known and admired the brewer's 
wife, he would not have married the 
brewer’s widow; had he not married the 
brewer’s widow, there would have been 
no Ann Hyde; if there was no Ann 
Hyde, there would have been no Queen 
Anne ; and if there had been no Queen 
Anne, where should we have been now ? 
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Clearly we owe a great deal more to beer 
than we are accustomed to think ! 

It is known that when the Spaniards 
went to South America, they found beer 
in use by the Indians. This was “chica,” 
or maize-beer, the origin of which is buried 
in the most remote antiquity. 

When the Romans came to Britain they 
found beer in use there. Eumenes, in the 
year 295, said that in Britain there was 
such abundance of corn, that it served the 
people not only for bread, but also for a 
drink like wine. It was such an es:blished 
product of the land, that we find Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, in the seventh 
century, exacting tribute to the extent of 
twelve ambers of ale from every possessor 
of ten hides of land. 

There is reason to believe that beer was 
a known and common beverage four hun- 
dred years before Christ. Certainly, such 
a beverage is referred to by Xenophon, 
401 B.c.; and Herodotus credits the wife 
of Osiris with the discovery of the art of 
making it. 

This then gives it an Egyptian 
origin, and Tacitus says that it was from 
the Egyptians that the Romans, as well 
as the Germans, learned how to make a 
fermented liquor from grain. And to this 
day the Egyptian fellaheen make a bever- 
age by pouring hot water on ground 
barley, which they leave to ferment for 
one day and then drink. The 
“schekar ” mentioned by Moses was 
doubtless this decoction, and the “ strong 
drink” of St. Luke was probably the 
same thing. 

And here a curious thing may be noted. 
Dr. Shaw, writing about the Egyptian 
customs, says: ‘The most vulgar people 
among them made a sort of beer, without 
being malted, and they put s mething in it 
to make it intoxicate, and called it ‘ Bousy.’ 
They make it ferment ; it is thick, and will 
not keep longer than three or four days.” 
So many strange things come out of 
Africa, that we need not be surprised that 
both the habit of “ boosing,” and our now 
vernacular word “ boosy,” should have come 
thence, 

To cite some other ancient authorities 
in support of the testimony of Herodotus: 

Diodorus Siculus says that Bacchus taught 
men to make a strong liquor of barley in 
places where the grape will not grow, and 
that the Gauls made such a liquor because 
their climate would not permit them to 
make wine. Pliny says that in his time such 
a drink was in general use throughout 


Europe—the Europe of his day was small 
—and that in Gaul and Spain they had a 
substance (yeast), made from the froth of 
this liquor, which made their bread light, 
and was also used by the ladies as a wash 
for the complexion. Isodorus describes 
the very method by which grain was con- 
verted into malt—first, they wetted the 
grain, then they dried it, then they 
powdered it, and then they drew from it a 
liquid which they afterwards fermented. 
Isodorus, however, is referring to the 
Egyptian, not the European, beer. St. 
Jerome, again (Eusebius), speaks of both 
ale, cider and mead, as three liquors used 
for purposes of intexication ; but says that 
ale—made from barley—was most com- 
monly used in Europe. 

According to another old writer, the 
Druids were regular makers of beer. They 
soaked the grain in water and made it 
germinate, then they dried and ground it, 
then they infused it in water and fermented 
the liquid, just as the ancient Egyptians 
are said to have done. 

It is, in fact, impossible to put a date 
to the beginning of the art of making 
barley-wine, or what was in England 
formerly called ale. But the art of 
hopping, by which was made what is now 
called beer, seems to be of German origin. 
The hop plant was well-known to our old 
herbalists; but, nevertheless, hops for 
brewing purposes were brought over from 
the Netherlands in 1524, and by 1552, 
they had a recognised place in the English 
Statute Book. 

Un-hopped ale, as we have seen, was 
the common drink in England for cen- 
turies before this, and it was also the chief 
drink at Royal banquets. In the twelfth 
century an Act was passed by Henry the 
Third to establish a graduated scale for 
the price of ale throughout the kingdom ; 
but this Act was repealed by Henry the 
Eighth. Thereafter, brewers could charge 
what prices they thought they could get, 
subject to some control by the Justices of 
the Peace. There seem to have been ale- 
houses in the time of King Ina of Wessex, 
above-mentioned ; but there were no regula- 
tions about them until seven hundred and 
twenty-eight. By a statute of Edward the 
First, 1285, none but freemen were 
allowed to keep such houses; and there- 
after the statute-book is covered with 
enactments about them. Among others, 
it is interesting to note one in the reign of 
James the First, which declares : That one 
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of the second, or “small” ale, must be sold 
for one penny. 

The great brewery on the river-side 
at London, near St. Catherine’s Hospital, 
is one of the first establishments of the 
kind mentioned in history. It was sub- 
jected to regulations in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh ; and as early as 1492, there 
is mention of license to export fifty tuns 
of ale. This is, so far as we know, the 
first instance on record of the export of 
English beer. 

The external trade grew steadily, so 
long as it was free, and by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time the foreign demand was so 
great, that one reads of as much as five 
hundred tuns being exported at one time. 
Strong beer was the fashion in that reign, 
just as pale ale became the fashion in 
Queen Anne’s reign. 

By the time of Queen Anne, brewing 
had become a great national industry, and 
there were thirteen different kinds of malt 
liquor then manufactured in England. 
These were : Reading Beer; Porter ; 
Stout ; Twopenny, or Amber Beer, usually 
drank warm; Windsor Ale, also drank 
warm ; London Pale Ale, the best of all; 
Welsh Ale, very highly flavoured ; Wur- 
temberg Ale, and Hock, probably some- 
thing of the character of Lager Beer; 
Scurvy-grass Ale, used as a blood-purifier ; 
Table Beer, for common family use; and 
Shipping Beer, a cheap, thin liquor, used in 
the hayfield and the workhouses. 

It may be noted here that while malt 
liquors are all made from the parched 
grain of germinated barley, there are 
several kinds of malt in use. Some are 
pale, some coloured, some brown, and some 
black; and it is the black and brown 
kinds which are used in the brewing of 
porter and stout. 

In the last century the best beer was 
described as ‘brewed from the purest white 
malt of Ware, and the most costly and 
fragrant pocket of hops which Kent or 
Surrey produced.” Five barrels of the 
best beer would be yielded by a 
quarter of malt, and the price of it then 
was two guineas per barrel of thirty-six 
gallons, 

To go back, however, we find from 
Stowe that in 1585 there were twenty-six 
breweries in London and suburbs, half of 
which were owned by foreigners, producing 
altogether six hundred and forty-cight 
thousand nine hundred and sixty barrels of 
beer per annum. The custom then was for 
the brewer to send out the beer to his 





customers before the process of fermenta- 
tion was completed. 

In 1591, we learn from Mr. Alfred 
Barnard, who has written the history of 
all the breweries in the United Kingdom, 
there were twenty breweries on one side 
of the Thames alone, which produced 
twenty-six thousand four hundred barrels, 
so that the other six on the Southwark 
side must have each produced more than 
all these put together. The old brewery 
of Truman’s produced sixty thousand 
barrels in 1760, and this was thought a 
great thing. 

How the trade developed, however, may 
be gathered from the fact that this same 
brewery turned out one hundred and forty- 
five thousand barrels of porter in 1814, while 
Barclay and Perkins’ brewery turned out 
two hundred and sixty-two thousand barrels 
in the same year. 

By 1836, the twelve principal brewers 
in London were turning out uo less than 
two million one hundred and nineteen 
thousand four hundred and forty-seven 
barrels of beer, for which they employed 
five hundred and twenty-six thousand and 
ninety-two quarters of malt. In 1879 
there were twenty-two thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight small breweries in 
the kingdom; but the beer-duty soon 
began to diminish the number, and in 
1887 there were only twelve thousand nine 
hundred and forty-four licensed brewers. 
The quantity, however, went on increasing 
in the large breweries; and, in 1887, the 
entire production of the kingdom amounted 
to twenty-nine millions of barrels. It 
was estimated by Professor Leone Levi, 
in 1871, that a million and a_ half 
people were employed in, or dependent 
on, the beer trade; but a more recent 
estimate places the number at about two 
millions, 

Beer is not only a great national in- 
dustry, as well as the national drink ; it is 
also a large source of national revenue. 
Perhaps few persons not accustomed to 
deal with the figures of national finance, 
know how much beer helps to find the 
ways and means of the Government of this 
country. The beer duty was imposed in 
1880, and in the first full year thereafter, 
yielded eight million five hundred and 
thirty-one thousand pounds. In 1885-6, 
it yielded eight million five hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand pounds; in 1886-7, 
eight million eight hundred and thirty- 
three thousand pounds; in 1888-9, eight 
million nine hundred and thirty-eight 
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ee four hundred and thirty-cight Stole round her with the west wind’s kisses soft ; 

pounds, The daisies glimmered pearl-like on the croft ; 


It is not our purpose to discuss here the 
ethics of the subject; but certainly those 
who are interested in the moral con- 
dition of the people, would prefer to see 
an increase in the consumption of beer to 
one in the consumption of spirits. The 
author of “The Chemistry of Common 
Life” was one of those who believe that 
beer may be food as well as drink. A 
little beef, he said, eaten with it, makes 
up the deficiency of gluten as compared 
with milk, “so that beef, bread, and beer, 
our characteristic English diet, are most 
philosophically put together, at once to 
strengthen, to sustain, and to stimulate 
the bodily powers.” 

Still, there are many who think other- 
wise, and who maintain that the six or 
eight per cent. of alcohol, which good beer 
contains, neutralises all its other good 
qualities, This was not the belief of 
Bishop Still, who, in 1566, wrote the 
famous verses in praise of beer : ; 

I can eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good ; 

But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 

Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothing a-cold ; 


I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 


Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold ; 
But belly, God send thee good ale 
enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


English literature is filled with the praise 
of beer. Even the hard-headed William 
Cobbett allowed a man three pints a day, 
and strict Hannah More thought that a 
labourer should have a pint after his day’s 
work, and his wife half as much. The 
truth seems to be, that although a man 
can get on very well without beer, yet it is, 
in moderation, a distinct addition to the 
‘“‘amenities” of life. It is certainly an 
important element in the industries of the 
world, and in the schemes of national 
financiers. 





THE LAST WALK. 


WiIrH feeble, failing, faltering feet she trod 

Along the garden’s grassy terraces, 

Through all the rush of sweet spring harmonies, 
Hearing the low, clear summons from her God, 


The river sang along its willowed ways, 
The thrushes filled the air with wooing trills, 
And sweeping down the slope, the daffodils 
Flashed back again the noonday’s living blaze. 


The blackthorn buds peeped, cleaving sheaths 
between. 


The sweet, reviving miracle of spring, 
Instinct with life, pervaded earth andsky; _ 
While, ‘‘ Look on it, and leave it, thou must die,” 
Her doom amid it all was whispering. 


I think the tears—that, to the patient eyes, 
Dimmed all the glory of the April day, 
Though still her Saviour whispered, “Come 
away ”— 
Were looked on very gently from the skies. 





UNDER WHAT LEADING 3 
A MYSTERY. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER L 


“‘ THE only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.” 

If I begin my short, sad story with this 
familiar quotation, it is because nowhere 
else can I find such simple and beautiful 
words expressing so much; also, because 
the two of whom I am about to speak— 
mother and son—are so welded together 
in my memory that I cannot think of them 
apart—of the one without the other. She 
—that widowed mother—had no life apart 
from his ; he, in spite of sin, sorrow, and 
estrangement, loved her to the last, as he 
loved no other. 

The pathetic and the commonplace jostle 
each other strangely in this world of ours, 
and, surely, few would have expected to 
find material for romance in the unpre- 
tentious row of suburban houses where 
lived Mrs, Ruthven and her son, Malcombe, 
a slender, dark-eyed boy of twenty, or there- 
abouts, with clastering locks, whose richness, 
and ripple, and golden sheen were the ad- 
miration of every feminine creature in 
Radley Crescent. 

Yes, we called ourselves a Crescent by 
virtue of a very slight curve in our centre ; 
and were not a little proud of certain 
narrow slips of arid land at the back of 
each house, which we were pleased to call 
our gardens, and in which the ground had 
apparently made up its mind to produce 
nothing but marigolds, no matter what 
else was set therein. By reason of these 
garish flowers—varied here and there by 
the pallid green sprays of the plant called 
indiscriminately “old man” and “ lads’ 
love ”—we were, some of us, wont to speak 
of the Crescent as “quite countrified,” 
though there was a thoroughfare within a 





stone’s throw of us where omnibuses rolled 
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and rattled all day long, and by-streets, 
striking off on either hand, the surround- 
ings of which were squalid, the tenements 
of which were crowded, and which led, by 
narrow and devious ways, into some of the 
busiest parts of London. 

This juxtaposition, however, suited many 
of the tenants of the Crescent, for there 
were more workers than drones in our 
hive, and transit was easy for those who 
toiled in divers ways to make both ends 
meet—a feat that required a good deal of 
pulling. In my own case, pull as I might, 
there was sometimes a gap, for the number 
of my music pupils varied, though rent and 
other expenses did not. However, I have 
always looked upon a grumbler as a being 
who ought to take rank in the lowest scale 
of creation, and generally managed to keep 
up my heart when a London fog pressed its 
dank, grey-green face right up against my 
windows on a day that a lesson had to 
be given ever so far away, for could any 
nectar be so delicious as the cup of tea 
partaken of on returning from that misty 
journey ; any beacon brighter than the 
glint of the fire that sister Janet always 
coaxed into a blaze to greet my return ? 

I do not mind, in the least, saying that 
sister Janet and myself were what may be 
called “old maids”; nor is this the place 
to speak of hopes that once blossomed in 
our lives and now lay withered like dead 
flowers pressed within those closed books 
—our memories. I am concerning myself 
with the lives of others—not of ourselves. 

The passion and the tragedy of the tale 
I have to tell is over me as I write. Sister 
Janet has not been well all day, and has 
gone to bed early, so I am all alone and 
the better able to apply myself to my task. 
The wind blows outside, driving down the 
shallow bend of the Crescent like a thing 
with a living will and a longing to rend 
and tear. Outside, in the bitter cold, 
some one is singing—a woman witha thin, 
worn voice, that yet holds something of 
pathos and sweetness. Little mouths at 
home have to be filled, though the rain 
drift never so pitilessly and the cruel wind 
cuts like a knife; but, oh, sing any song 
but that! It brings such terrible memories 
with the swing of its plaintive refrain : 


Some are gone from us for ever, 
Longer here they might not stay ; 
They have reached a fairer region 
Far away—far away. 


Things have gone rather well with me 
this week : ends have met and lapped over. 





That weary singer shall be sent home re- 
joicing: That song shall be sung no more, 
else will my thoughts become a tangle and 
run riot in spite of me, so that no thread 
of narrative shall be spunto-night. I take 
a shilling, bright and new, out of my purse, 
huddle a shawl over my head, and, so ac- 
coutred, present myself at the open door. 
The singer is through the gate and up 
the steps in a moment. I see an eager, 
hungry face, an outstretched hand, a 
sudden gleam in the sunken eyes, a clutch 
at the shilling, and then she is gone; 
both she and her song are shut out into 
the night, and I can work in peace. But 
that sad refrain has taken possession of me. 
It runs in my head—now like the strains 
of a distant band, now like the sough and 
sigh of the wind. Well, let it on; and I 
will tell my tale to its sad rhythm. 


It was well on in the summer—indeed the 
marigolds were in fall bloom—when new 
tenants came to the next house. Little 
lives have little interests, and the little 
interests fill the little lives. Sister Janet 
and myself were full of the new-comers— 
remarkable people to look at in their way— 
and, as I have mentioned before, consisting 
of a mother and her son. 

When first she came to Radley Crescent, 
Mrs. Ruthven wore her widow’s veil over 
her face ; we could, therefore, in the short 
glimpses we got of her between the gate 
and the door, form small idea what manner 
of woman she was, that is, in face, Her 
figure and walk, however, were uumistake- 
able: both bore every sign of distinction. 
Her son—the bright-haired boy of whom I 
have already spoken—was sometimes with 
her ; sometimes she was alone. But here, all 
variety of circumstances ceased. Neither 
at first, nor at any other time, did we ever 
see any one—man, woman, or child—with 
these two. No visitor ever rang the bell ; 
very seldom did even the postman mount 
the steep, narrow steps that led to the 
door. There was an old servant, with a 
face like a hatchet and apparently stone 
deaf, and that was all. 

Sister Janet became so devoured with 
curiosity that she asked the postman what 
was the name of our next-door neighbour, 
and he told her it was Ruthven—Mrs. 
Ruthven—that was all he knew. There 
was a young gentleman, too, a fine young 
fellow, with a pleasant tongue in his head, 
‘Ay, wonderfully nice spoken, sure-ly,” 
and again that was all. 

Sister Janet was very much ashamed of 
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this adventure, and always had an un- 
comfortable feeling that the postman might 
tell Mrs. Ruthven what she had done. Bat 
I do not think she had any cause to fear. 
Men have generally chivalry enough to 
keep them from petty tattle about anything 
a@ woman says to them; and this sort of 
chivalry is quite as prevalent in the work- 
ing man as in the Prince; it is an attribute 
of sex. I felt sure sister Janet’s postman 
was safe and trustworthy, and I comforted 
her when she had qualms. 

Meanwhile, it was ever so much more 
convenient to speak of our neighbour as 
Mrs. Ruthven than as “the lady next 
door.” I considered sister Janet had scored. 
It must not be thought that we kept a 
vulgar watch upon our neighbours. We 
had been too well brought up for that. It 
was no idle curiosity that gave us an inte- 
rest in Mrs. Ruthven. Our sympathies 
were called out towards her because of her 
loneliness. We were somewhat alone in 
the world ourselves, sister Janet and I, 
and our sympathies were like some pent-up 
stream that now and again overflows its 
banks, so deep and strong is its current. 
We had not many to love, so we went out 
of our way to find channels for love to 
flow in; and it came about that in a week 
or two the unknown woman in the simple 
black veil and snood-like bonnet, became 
the one deep interest of our lives. Not 
but what the bright-haired boy had some- 
thing to do with all this. 

Oa, yes! we were quite elderly. I 
dare say some people thought us really 
old ; but we loved to look upon what was 
young and fair to see. We delighted in the 
sight of the boy’s slight, graceful figure swing- 
ing out of the little iron garden gate, 
and were thoroughly familiar with the 
wave of the hand to the mother watching 
at the window, and the glimpse of the 
short, clustering locks of golden brown 
vouchsafed by the doffing of his hat as he 
turned down the Crescent. 

“The marigolds are making a good show 
this summer,” said sister Janet one morning, 
when we had watched the boy out of sight. 
“T should like him to notice them.” 

We named no names; there was no need 
to do so. The pronoun answered per- 
fectly. There was no other “he” in the 
world just then, as far as we were con- 
cerned ; and sister Janet gave herself a 
crick in the back by digging weeds out of 
the marigold beds with an old kitchen 
knife, and had to have what our small 
workhouse servant saw fit to call “hot 





lamentations” on at bed-time. All to 
please the boy we had neither of us, as yet, 
ever spoken a word to in our lives! So 
true it is, that what is young, and fresh, 
and fair, has a strange, sweet attraction for 
the way-worn traveller, dusty and faded 
with having borne the burden and heat of 
the day. 

“T fancy that boy works very late at 
night,” said sister Janet to me one day, 
with an anxious face, one that it might 
almost have befitted the lad’s own mother 
to wear. “It can’t be good for him; for 
any one can see he hasn’t done growing 
yet. It is really cruel, sister Anne ”—I 
am Anne—‘“the way in which young 
people have to slave nowadays to get a 
living: , 

** And old people, too,” thought I, calling 
to mind eight music lessons given that day, 
during all of which the fingering of certain 
passages, on the part of my pupils, had 
been execrable, and the time worse. But 
to return to young Ruthven. Sister Janet 
was looking at me very gravely over her 
spectacles, and had laid her knitting on 
the table. She was speaking very earnestly 
and gravely, too. 

‘It was near one o’clock this morning 
before he got home. You know my room 
is on that side, and I can hear both steps 
and voices. I was quite frightened. I 
really was, for I thought I heard a 
cry——” 

“ A cry?” 

* Yes ; a strange, low, sort of wail. I tell 
you what it is, sister Anne—that boy is a 
journalist. I mean, that he works in a 
journalist’s office, and has to sit up all 
night and write things for rich, idle people 
to read at their breakfast-tables ; and the 
poor mother is breaking her heart seeing 
her darling—he must be that, you know, 
for who could look upon him and not love 
him?—slaving himself to death to earn a 
living. We are living next door to one of 
the thousand tragedies hidden away in 
these crowded London streets.” 

Surely sister Janet was right. We 
were cheek by jowl with a tragedy ; but 
not such a one as she thought—not such a 
one as she thought. 

We had only, so far, heard the first 
notes of the overture. The curtain had 
not gone up yet. The passion, and the 
pathos, and the pain were yet to come. 

But, in happy ignorance of the day that 
was coming, she and I together — two 
lonely old women — chatted over our 
frugal tea; for now the knitting was laid 
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aside and the spectacles were folded in 
their case. 

‘That boy,” said sister Janet—how 
thoroughly the expression seemed to suit 
him, there being, as it were, no other boy 
to speak of in London city, or any other !— 
‘is just the sort of fellow who ought to 
have a fine estate and five thousand a year 
to keep it up with.” 

“T have no manner of doubt he would 
thoroughly agree with you there, my 
dear.” 

“Very natural that he should, I’m 
sure.” Then she added, meditatively : 
“How he would delight in dressing that 
dear mother of his in silks and satins, and 
driving her about in ever so fine carriages.” 

“Ye—s,” I replied to this, lamely, and 
without enthusiasm, trying hard to prevent 
my voice rising slightly at the end of the 
word of assent, and giving it a faintly 
interrogative air. 

Sister Janet slowly and deliberately put 
down the tea-cup just raised to her lips, 

“Do you mean——” she began. 

To which I hastily, and in some con- 
fusion, answered : 

“Oh, nothing much ; only from various 
little things I have heard, I should say the 
—ahem—boot is rather on the other leg, 
as the saying goes.” 

“Sister Anne, you have been gossiping 
with servants. I remember now I saw 
that grim creature next door talking across 
the palings to our Amelia.” 

“Well, she did say, and so did Mr. 
Cheeseman——” 

“‘Gossiping with tradesmen, too!” said 
sister Janet, raising hands and eyes. 

I was too generous to remind her of the 
postman, you may be sure; and in a few 
moments she was eagerly listening to what 
Thad gleaned from various sources as to 
the position next door. 

“Very natural, very natural,” she said, 
as my narration ended. ‘Mothers are 
like that, so they say.” 

This last with a sigh that I echoed. Few 
women, perhaps, can reflect contentedly 
on their own childless state ; can look back 
smilingly upon a barren and loveless life. 

“No doubt they are,” I said, replying 
to sister Janet’s description of mothers in 
general, ‘ but whether it is—eh ?” 

“Good for the boys?” put in sister 
Janet; “well, maybe not. Still, I don’t 
wonder at Mr, Cheeseman saying she would 
feed the boy off gold if she could. Any 
one, to look at him, would—eb, sister 
Anne?” 





And sister Anne, looking sadly out of Ff 
window, replied : 
* Quite so.” 


We were sailing in quiet waters in those 
days, the current of our lives pleasantly 
freshened by our interest in our new neigh- 
bours. It seemed strange, in the days still 
then to come, to look back upon such calm, 
unrufiled times, when Mr. Cheeseman’s 
opinion was a topic of interest, and Amelia, 
chattering across the palings, an event to 
be commented upon. 

I was the first to touch the edge of the 
storm—to feel the stirring of those after 
events that shook our quiet lives to the 
centre, and for ever afterwards seemed the 
pivots upon which all other things turned, 
even making all things else seem petty and 
small, 

One evening in the early autumn—at 
a season when the marigolds had made 
a brilliant show, and then paled their 
amber fires and drooped their golden heads; 
a time when the afternoons shrank up per- 
ceptibly, and the dusk crept on earlier and 
earlier day by day—lI was at a house some 
distance off, giving music lesson, when a 
case of sudden illness occurred in the 
family. Now, I have always held the 
maxim that possible help withheld is some- 
thing stolen ; and it had so come about | 
that I possessed some knowledge in such 
cases. I stayed. All was fear and con- 
fusion, and I could be useful, so sister 
Janet having to wait for her tea, and being 
beset with fears as to my having been run 
over by a van or crushed by a traction- 
engine, were, therefore, considerations that 
ought not to weigh fora moment. It was 
late—for me, very late—before I set out 
upon the journey home, and I made various 
short cuts down somewhat undesirable 
streets to reach the route of an omnibus that 
would set me down close to the Crescent. 
Pardon the egoism of the definite article. 
To us, there was but one Crescent in 
London. 

At a place where two roads meet, I came 
upon an unpleasant group of noisy 
roysterers, gathered about one centre 
figure, the whole group in close proximity 
to a glaring and flaring gin-palace—a kind 
of place I generally carefully avoided, but 
had drifted on unawares to-night. _ 

Haddled in my shawl, and with my 
head bent, I was hurrying by, leaving the 
pavement to the revellers, when some- 
thing in a voice, something in the 





glint of sunny locks upon a bare, 
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bright head, something in the attitude of 
the one that formed the centre of the 
crew, brought me up short and sharp. I 
might have been the statue of Lot’s wife, 
for all the life or stir that was left in me. 
Was I mad—dreaming? Had I become all 
at once a doddering old woman, full of 
strange, impossible fancies? Were my 
eyes and ears playing me false? He who 
was the loudest, wildest, maddest of that 
most unholy gathering, could not be—oh, 
surely could not be, the widow’s son; 
could not be “our boy,” who, having 
smiled upon our show of marigolds, made 
them fairer in our eyes than any flowers 
that ever blossomed? No, it could not 
be! I was possessed ; a very poor creature, 
easily hoodwinked ; a ready prey to the 
silliest of fancies, 

By this time the doors of that garish 
hell had opened and closed upon the noisy 
group. How silent the street seemed as 
I hurried on, stumbling now and then in 
my eagerness to fly from the place, and 
reach sister Janet and our little parlour 
once again! Battling with my own 
thoughts, striving to beat down the fancies 
and the fears that seemed like living 
things to gibber at me from this side and 
from that, I was jolted over stony roads, 
and finally landed within a few yards of 
the Crescent. I wished I had not to pass 
by Mrs. Ruthven’s house. If it had not 
been so late, I might have gone round, and 
come down by the opposite end. As it 
was, there was nothing for it but to put 
a bold face on matters, and the fact of it 
being quite dark by now made this easier 


} than it would have been otherwise. 


Once opposite the widow’s house, I was 
quickly conscious that the sitting-room 
blinds were still undrawn. The interior 
of the room showed itself to me like a 
picture. The firelight glinted upon the 
tea-things, all set round in arrey upon the 
small round table. I could see the brass 
kettle on the hob; the lamp prettily 
shaded ; all the little preperations for a 
cosy meal, when some one who was being 
waited for should come. 

And she, the poor, lonely woman, was 
waiting, standing close to the windows, 
her widow's cap with its long weepers, 
showing ghastly white against her black 
gown, her face hardly less white, her hand 
resting on the window-bar, her whole 
attitude one so plainly telling of weary, 
yet patient waiting; of that quiet, self- 
disciplined endurance that nothing, save 
constant pain, can teach. 





I don’t know how I got past; no one 
could have felt more guilty, no one more 
miserable, If mine had been the hand 
to lead that wretched wanderer of the 
night astray, I could hardly have felt 
worse. Sister Janet was peeping from 
under the blind, and had the door open 
in a trice. 

‘ve been so frightened,” she cried out, 
shrilly. ‘I thought you’d been run over ; 
but bless us all! you needn’t fly up the 
steps, and stumble like that; there’s no 
one after you, is there?” Once in, 1 sank 
breathless on a chair. I might have run 
miles and miles, 

“ T—hurried—so—I was so afraid you 
would be anxious. There was some one 
ill, and I had to stay.” 

I had a long story to tell, and I told it 
at some length. But not a word did I 
say about what I had seen, or fancied 1 
had seen, where the two roads met. Not 
a word did I utter of the weary, white- 
faced watcher next door; at all costs I 
was determined to keep my suspicions— 
I would not allow them to be more than 
suspicions—to myself, I comforted myself 
with calling to mind how strange were 
accidental likenesses sometimes. 

But events were destined to crowd 
quickly now one on the heels of the other. 
We had only skirted the storm that was 
soon to beat pitilessly upon us and around 
us. 

Ignorant of what was to come, yet op- 
pressed with a strange sense of coming 
misfortune, long I sat in my room that 
night, trying to recall in detail the ad- 
ventures of the evening, keeping vigil with 
the watcher near at hand, though she 
knew it not. But I grew weary, for I had 
had a long day of it; and to-morrow’s 
duties had to be thought of. 

When I pulled aside the blind, just 
before getting into bed, and looked out 
into the misty night, the patch of light 
from Mrs. Ruthven’s window still lay 
across the little lawn and the gravel path. 
When it ceased to shine—or, if at all, 
before the day-dawn put it out with its 
own clearer radiance—I know not, for I 
fell into a deep and dreamless sleep. 





THE SEA, 

Do you live on the coast, or so far away 
from it that, even when the wind is strong 
upon the land, you cannot taste the salt in 
the air? 
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Your estimate of the sea differs ac- 
cordingly. 

It is also affected in a multitude of other 
ways. 

You may be rich enough to keep a 
yacht, in which case the sea is your play- 
ground, the source of the chief charm of 
your life, Or your money may have come 
from a worthy sire who acquired his riches 
by foreign trading. You may be a fisher- 
man, whose lot it is to have a master 
abroad every whit as variable of mood and 
temper as the wife of his bosom at home. 
Perhaps your eldest son, or your brother, 
is in the navy or the merchant service. 
You may have lost a dear relative, an 
engineer, who gave his life to further a 
submarine enterprise. Or you may be 
asthmatical, with a particularly strong dis- 
taste for the salt-laden, damp sea-breezes, 
which your friends in the full possession 
of health think is the specific for all known 
diseases of body or mind. 

The standpoint is everything, or nearly 
so, here, as in other matters. 

Then, too, much depends upon whether 
you are a boy or a man, a woman or & 
girl. 

It may be taken for granted, if you are 
a mere child, that you loathe the sea, as 
you loathe few things. That old bathing 
woman, for instance, is the most detestable 
dragon that even your fertile young 
imagination has given birth to. Her lures 
of, ‘Come along, my little darling!” are 
as odious as the advances of the cobra upon 
the bird it seeks to devour ; and about as 
irresistible, 

If, however, you are a boy, the odds are 
that you swear by the sea. You love 
building sand-palaces, pelting the waves, 
paddling among the shrimps and crablings 
in the rock-pools, and putting your naked 
little foot, with its five destructive toes, 
plump upon this or that luckless red sea- 
anemone, who was 80 vainly spreading 
forth the snare of his pretty tentacles for 
eatable things smaller and weaker than 
himself. Of course, too, you like bathing 
—without machines, though; getting up 
early, when no one is about, running down 
to the beach in shirt and drawers—nothing 
else, and breasting the white foam of the 
curling waves ere the golden streak of the 
early sun upon the water has spread itself 
out and become commonplace daylight. 
And it is capital fun going out to catch 
fish with Gin Joe or Coppery Mac—that 
brace of mendacious, red-nosed, old 
mariners, who, when they are not engaged 





in telling lies, tippling, or smiling in a 
merry, maudlin manner, spend their time 
in lolling against the granite stanchions on 
the beach, in blue jerseys, with a scarlet 
anchor on the breast, their great, coarse, 
fishy hands in their pockets, and a cutty 
Pipe between their irregular, discoloured 
teeth. 

There’s not a doubt that to most boys, 
whether they be of the coast or of the 
interior, the sea is a sort of fairy land, or 
rather fairy water. And what if it does 
now and again snatch the life of one or 
other of them. That only proves how it 
loves those who adore it. It carries them 
away in its spacious bosom, toys with them, 
and anon tenderly deposits them on shore 
again, having absorbed their young souls f 
into its own. 

To the adult man the seais quite another 
matter. As a rule, he doesn’t care an 
oyster-shell for bathing, and of course his 
paddling and castle-building days are over. 
But he does appreciate the good things of 
the dinner-table, which the great deep | 
bestows upon him. Fancy what life would 
be without oysters and codfish, not to | 
descend to the plebeian shrimp, as 
choice a dainty, though a humble one, 
as any of its big brothers. It would be 
like taking away one of the colours of the 
rainbow. 

There is another very attractive feature |. 
of the sea which the mature man craves; 
to wit, the pretty girls who are sent to the 
coast from town to pick up the complexions 
they have lost in ball rooms, or smoky 
streets. He likes, too, the broad, if rather 
dull and vulgar, life of the place, It is 
impossible for him not to breathe a little 
more freely, with the sea line for a horizon. 
He may have been in difficulties in the 
City, or annoyed in one or other of the 
hundred ways by which civilisation plagues 
the man who lives to the top of his bent. 
Yet he is no sooner on the beach, than his 
heart begins to disburden itself of its cares, 
one by one. He inhales philosophy. He 
unlooses himself from the grasp of anxiety, 
and briskly throws mistress “ Atra Cura” 
off her perch on the horse behind him. 
It may even be that he grows gracefully 
reflective. How pigmy a creature is man, 
contrasted with the vast fabric of the 
world, and especially the sea! And how f 
absurd that so infinitesimal an atom 
should vex himself because he owes more 
bits of yellow metal, or white, flimsy paper, 
than he has it in his power to pay! 
What, after all, is money? A mere 
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arbitrary thing, good neither to eat nor 
drink, to put on as clothes, nor to sleep in 
as a house. And to think that he should 
have been ready to blow out his valuable 
brains because he has lost a certain 
amount of such conventional trash! He 
is amply justified in forgetting all about 
his liabilities—for the time, if not for 
eternity. He may whistle merrily with 
the wind itself, smile in the face of the 
sun, take heed to miss not one fair maiden 
glance upon the esplanade, and, when 
evening comes, eat a delightful dinner to 
the music of a German band, and smoke 
his cigar in defiance of his creditors. Of 
all tonics for the man, ruined, blasé, or 
despairing, there is none like life by the 
ocean wave. If you doubt this, go to 
Brighton, or Boulogne, look about you, and 
judge for yourself. 

Women and girls are almost on a 
parallel footing with this rippling, sunny, 
storming, raving thing; almost, but not 
quite. For whereas men and boys each 
have a fondness for the sea, though 
for different reasons, I venture to think 
that the average woman does not like it 
half as much as the average girl. 

It is all very well for the girls. Every- 
thing and every one conspires to make 
them happy, because all the world loves 
them. Their long, untrammelled hair is 
just what the sea-breeze delights most of 
all to fondle ; and little they care if the 
caress is sometimes a trifle rough. Their 
straw hats, too, are made for the wind. 
It flutters the blue ribbons, and holds 
them taut at right-angles. It blows 
through their light muslin dresses against 
their fair bodies, and makes them tingle 
with health and mysterious, but very 
genuine, rapture in every pore. And what 
beauty it sets on their smooth, kissworthy 
cheeks, and in their ardent, young eyes! 
What matter, too, if it does play unseemly 
tricks round their slim ankles? They 
have no shame in the size of their feet, 
nor have they yet grown to that sad, tire- 
some age when, like the great ladies of 
Spain, they are not supposed to admit that 
they are possessed of legs. All this to the 
flashing of the sun from an azure sky in- 
laid with speeding white drifts of cloud ; 
and to the hubbub of the sea, whose 
waves, as they rush upon the shingle, and 
recede, seem to chant time after time: 
‘What a sweet, pretty creature you are— 
you are—you are—you—are—you-——” 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

On the other hand, the matrons, and 





those of a grey age unblessed with hus- 
bands, frown at these hearty, hoydenish 
seaside moods of the weather. It is one 
thing for a girl to be carried along by 
the wind before the eyes of the world ; 
but quite another for an old-established 
woman of fashion, weighing an un- 
mentionable number of stones, to be 
treated in the like unceremonious man- 
ner. I have seen one of these latter 
boil into a charming rage with the rough 
element that has got her in its arms. She 
tries to turn against it, with a furious 
“ How dare you, sir!” in her face. But it 
is of no avail. The gladsome sprites of 
the air do but change the mode of their 
jests. Instead of pushing, and kicking, 
and thumping her behind, and howling 
rude things in her solemn old ears, they 
then screech in her face, and either blow 
her bonnet off without parley, or, at least, 
shoot it round, so that it hangs at the 
back of her head—an indignity fit to bring 
salt tears into the eyes of any well-bred 
woman of fashion, who relies for her ap- 
pearance upon her “make-up,” and who 
knows that some two-score of her acquaint- 
ances are looking at her and enjoying her 
confusion. 

After such a frolic as this, the mother 
is volleyed homewards, convinced at the 
heart that the world is a bad, wicked place, 
and that the symmetry of her precious 
bonnet is entirely wrecked; but the 
daughter re-enters the house, light and 
happy of heart as a sea bird riding on a 
zephyr. The one has been buffeted, the 
other caressed; and the result is what 
one would expect it to be. Mamma 
hurries to her dressing-room in a rage to 
gloat over the miserable figure she is sure 
that she has presented to the world thus 
dishevelled. And the girl looks in the 
dining-room mirror, laughs gaily at the 
sight of her own cheeks and beauty, and 
rejoices in her heart that she has chanced 
to meet her dear Fred Love on that 
morning of all mornings. 

As a test of character and constitution, 
there is nothing so infallible as the sea. 
If you have any latent good in you, it 
will bring it forth. You may, for instance, 
have been indifferent hitherto in religious 
matters, whether from apathy or doubt. 
That prosy old man, your vicar in the mid- 
lands village of your nativity—hid in a 
hollow between hills, and three parts 
interred under the shade of big oaks and 
elms — never gave your soul a chance, 
You lived there in a close atmosphere of 
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strong-smelliog cant. It was as much as 
your reputation—that is, your life—was 
worth, to be natural ; and you cannot hope 
to appreciate the good things of religion, 
until you have first tried the ways of 
nature, and found them wanting in that 
felicity which you desire. And so there 
was no help for you, and you consented— 
perhaps with a sigh, and perhaps with a 
still worse sneer—to be as unreal, and as 
much like a wooden marionette as your 
neighbour. 

Bat the sea suddenly changes all that, 
Your whole nature expands under its 
influences; and you realise, maybe for 
the first time, that you have the making of 
a man in you, and of what kind of a man. 
You possess the constituent qualities. 
Some one has said that the plant man 
grows more robust in Italy than elsewhere. 
The same may be said of the sea. Asa 
specimen of natural developement, give me 
@ man, or a woman, born and bred by the 
sea. The interior of the country is richer 
in conventional and artificial human 
beings—men, too, who would rather cheat 
you than let you cheat them. 

Further, speaking as an evangelist, I 
should suppose that the man who lives by 
the sea has twice as much chance of salva- 
tion as his country cousin. The feelings 
and thoughts that are controlled, or, at 
least, influenced by religion, are stirred 
here as they cannot be elsewhere. The 
great horizon of shining or glowering water 
is an epitome of eternity. The dead body 
which the waves now and again roll from 
their midst upon the sands, is a stern re- 
minder of one’s own latter end, and of 
“the changes and chances of this mortal 
life.” A storm arises. The sea roars and 
swells loftily. We on the land cower be- 
fore the wind. A ship is seen off the 
shore, and in deadly peril. There is a cry 
for help. The privileged helpers put out to 
sea at the risk of their own lives. Hope and 
fear, doubt, despair—all those sentiments 
which mark us as imperfect creatures, not 
strong enough at all times to support our- 
selves, and, therefore, craving the support 
of some one stronger than ourselves—these 
quickly jostle each other in us, and try us 
to prove if we be scantily or richly endowed 
with the best qualities of the soul: if we 
be heroic or craven. If a man’s God is— 
as it may well be said to be—the measure 
of his experience and his intellect in con- 
Junction, the God of the dweller by the 
sea will have nobler and more sublime at- 
tributes than the God of the countryman. 





The whisper of the wind in the trees is a 
kindred sound to the song of the waves 
upon the land; but in times of agitation 
the voice of the sea is more eloquent than 
the voice of the trees. 

The dweller by the sea who is not con- 
scious of moments of devotion of the most 
intense and elevating kind, has no religion 
in him. I dare say the same man, were 
he resident in an inland village, would 
attend church every Sunday, for the sake 
of appearances. 

It is also a test of constitution. You 
may think yourself tolerably robust so 
long as you live in the interior, with trees, 
and houses, and hedges on all sides of 
you to break the force of the storms. 
Wait, however, until you have passed your 
examination at the hands, or rather the 
lungs, of a winter’s gale on the coast, with 
the waves hurling themselves, one on the 
head of another, in chase of your footsteps. 
It will either invigorate or wither you. 
If the former, you are fit for an Arctic 
rescue expedition, or a pedestrian tour 
across Greenland, like Nansen’s. Oiher- 
wise, you may as well at once plead 
your weakness, and henceforward coquet 
with the seaside, just as a flirt coquets 
with mankind. In other words, you must 
only show yourself when you are sure of 
appearing at your best, and when you have 
every reason to think that the day will not 
be too rough for you. 

Then there is that horrible malady, 
peculiar to the sea. The travelling oriental, 
who wrote letters home to his eastern 
friends about his experiences, described 
his sickness on the ocean as due to an 
extraordinary local trick, by which his 
liver was turned upside down, to his in- 
expressible agony. However wrong as 
diagnosis, this is fairly true as a portrayal of 
sensation. Out of question, sea-sickness is 
one of the vilest of the many sufferings by 
which we poor mortals are baited on our 
way to Heaven. It has no redeeming 
feature—let those who prate about it as a 
whet to appetite, and a stimulant to the 
system, say what they please in plausible 
opposition. The tale is told of a pair of 
hopeful and confiding young innocents, 
& man and a maid, who were married at 
noon one day, and who afterwards betook 
themselves to a yacht—an experience as 
novel to them as matrimony itself — and 
who, in the evening, after an infernal, 
though short honeymoon, agreed to part 
for ever, and wend their way separately to 
the peace of the tomb. I put no faith in 
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this story. Yet it is built upon truth. 
The pangs of sea-sickness are, in short, 
so odious and tormenting, that they suffice 
to make a fiend of a saint, and to trans- 
form the milk and cordiality of ordinary 
human kindness to vinegar and snappish- 
ness. 

One turn more. Ask the wives, and 
sisters, and mothers of those who get their 
livelihood on the sea, what they think of 
it. Their judgement will be stern, and a 
thought partial. They will not flatter it, like 
the happy schoolgirl with the wind in her 
hair, to whom it is a heaven-sent blessing, 
like her pony, her bosom-friend, her 
parents, and her first love; nor say petu- 
lant words about it, like the girl’s mamma 
who has just had her stock of false hair 
carried away by its winds ; nor avow that 
it is jolly, like the boy who bathes or 
catches shrimps in it, and regards it as a 
holiday institution specially created for the 
entertainment of such urchins as he; nor 
even allow that it is very well as a 
“dernier ressort,” like the out-at-elbows 
financier, who comes to find courage and 
inspiration in its ozone. 

Upon the walls of the best parlours of 
these cleanly whitewashed houses by the 
cliffs, you will see the portraits of divers 
stiff-looking men, evidently taken in their 
Sunday clothes, and with conspicuous 
hands. The women of the house shake 
their heads, sigh, and perhaps shed a tear 
or two when you ask about this man or 
that of them. They are some of the victims 
of the sea, This fine, hearty, bright, 
laughing thing, the sea, has snapped them 
up as an alligator takes a fly on its tongue 
—snapped them up with all their hopes 
and aspirations, and thought nothing more 
about them or their bones, If you go into 
the village churchyard, on the top of the 
cliff, you may step from one white tomb- 
stone to another, all much weathered by 
the salt winds, with the words “ drowned 
at sea,” under the name. The youth of 
eighteen, and the veteran of three-score 
and ten, have thus gone to doom together. 
It is all one to the sea: of whatever sex, 
age, temperament, or ability. It sups on 
one as well as another, and finds a mail- 
clad hero of a hundred fights as easy of 
digestion as a tender maiden in her 
teens. 

Ah, my merry, madcap summer sea, 
though you look so divinely fair and win- 
some, you are very human, after all. You 
have virtues and vices much akin to ours; 
and you can match the slyest of us in the 





way you hide the consequences of your 
passions deep down in your heart. 

According to the old fable, the goddess 
of love was born out of your lithe, restless 
body. It is a pity in these days you can- 
not help wrecking that love in the hearts 
of so many of us poor human folk. 
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CHAPTER LII. A TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


THERE is a paralysis of emotion, just as 
there is a paralysis of the limbs or the 
body. Men and women have gone through 
horrible events, have made fatal vows, and 
stood before the judges receiving their 
awful sentences without moving a muscle 
of their faces and without showing any out- 
ward emotion whatsoever. There is a certain 
courage of despair which has never yet 
been explained, and which seems to be as- 
sociated with a vein of recklessness, shown 
most in mankind when in a state of under 
or over-civilisation. If the problem were 
not quite mysterious, one might declare 
this strange callousness of self and self. 
interest to be an inability, or a temporary 
inability, to balance cause and effect. This 
courage is entirely opposed to true forti- 
tude, which is perfectly clear-sighted and 
able to balance the relative importance of 
actions, and then to accept calmly that 
course which wisdom dictates. 

Every day the world witnesses this 
strange phenomenon in human beings; and 
those whose minds are turned towards 
the hope of ultimate perfection in their 
own marvellous race, pin their faith on 
this or that panacea, which, in the future, 
shall give wisdom to mankind. Till this is 
found—and, perhaps, the world will be 
somewhat of a dull place when every one 
is perfect—there will be noble women who 
“throw themselves away,” as the phrase 
goes, upon worthless men ; and men who 
“might be anything,” yet are crushed by 
the incubus of a shallow wife, or by one 
who, as if with octopus feelers, destroys 
all high aspirations at their very birth. 

George Guthrie was not a moralist in 
the accepted sense of the word; but this 
lovely bright May morning his usual spirits 
rather failed him as he busied himself with 
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the Heatons and with several of Miss 
Heaton’s slipper-working young ladies— 
who were intensely flattered at being al- 
lowed to be useful to their betters—in 
preparing the little church for the wed- 
ding. 

George addressed Miss Heaton in his 
mock heroic tone : 

“Have you drilled your school-children, 
Miss Heaton, in the art of throwing choice 
flowers for a bride to tread on? They 
must, of course, take especial care really 
to do nothing of the sort. The bride must 
carefully avoid crushing the lovely petals ; 
and the pink-printed innocents must swoop 
down upon the flowers when she has 
passed, pick them up, and have them ready 
again for the same ceremony when she 
walks down the avenue as the Honourable 
Mrs. Walter Akister.” 

The young ladies giggled, and Herbert 
Heaton, who was helping George Guthrie 
to wreathe the triumphalarch at the entrance 
of the churchyard, suggested that it would 
be almost more dignified if the children 
kept the choice flowers in their baskets till 
the bride came out of church. 

George, however, was ready with his 
answer, 

“We moderns do not think much about 
dignity when we have to compare it with 
utility. Mrs. Eagle Bennison will be, I 
feel sure, most disappointed if her flowers 
are not scattered as the bride comes up to 
the church. I think she said this morn- 
ing that it was an emblem ; I forget what 
of exactly. But if you take the advice of 
an old bachelor, don’t make an emblem 
out of matrimony, for, beyond the true- 
lovers’ knot, it becomes a knotty question.” 

“What nonsense you do talk, Mr. 
Guthrie. I’m sure this wedding is very 
suitable in every way,” said Miss Heaton, 
severely, 

“‘T should be a bold man if I disagreed 
with you, Miss Heaton. Look how taste- 
fully Miss Smith has intermingled the 
W and E; and the pretty conceit of letting 
it represent ‘We.’ Could anything be 
more poetical, and more like the marriages 
that are made in heaven? That reminds 
me, Mrs. Joyce told me this morning that 
on the Beacon one had very ‘ embracing 
air.’ Now, I call this occupation very em- 
bracing, don’t you #” 

Miss Heaton felt this was no place for 
her two young lady-helpers, and said, 
gravely : 

“You and Herbert can easily finish this 
arch, I think we ladies will put the last 





touches in church ; after that, Herbert, I 

shall go and see that the school-children’s 
baskets are all tied with white ribbon. 

Mrs. Kestell was very anxious that it 
should be of the best, as I told her it 
— do afterwards to trim their summer 
ats.” 

The ladies retired, and George Guthrie 
knew that he was in disgrace. 

“T declare, Heaton, I must have gone 
and said something wrong! Don’t deny 
it, I saw it on your sister's face. It’s 
this horrid ‘W.E.’ which made me 
forget that the ladies might take my little 
bracing remarks personally. It’s terrible 
to be under a cloud when we are expected 
to be making merry. But—no, save the 
mark, this affair seems ghastly to me. 
You have read the banns three times, so 
you feel legal over it. I’ve read no 
banns; really last Sunday I nearly stood 
up and forbade them. What would you 
have said, Heaton ?” 

“That it isa great mistake fancying we 
can order the lives of our fellow-creatures. 
Miss Kestell is able to judge for herself. 
She is by no means weak. Have you 
heard anything more of that—that poor 
man, Hoel Fenner? Is he really in these 
parts ?” 

“T don’t know; his apparition was 
ghostly. I have positively not dared to ask 
further ; though, upon my word, I have a 
great curiosity to meet him face to face, 
and to ask him point-blank why he behaved 
in that dastardly manner !” 

‘‘A woman is at the bottom of every- 
thing. An Indian judge put it tersely 
by saying at once, ‘Who is she?’ Why 
not think he may have had an excuse, and 
that Miss Kestell was partly answerable?” 

George Guthrie shook his head. 

“An old fallacy; I can take my oath 
that it was not Elva.” 

“ And yet she is marrying some other 
suitor.” 

“Under a false idea of something or 
other! Well, here’s the arch triumphant, 
and all the rest of it, and ‘ W.E.’s’ enough 
make the bridal pair vow to be divorced 
in a week. Suppose Hoel Fenner were to 
come? Gallus once more seeking out his |. 
Lycoris,” 

“That's impossible. Now, Guthrie, I 
must leave you to finish this whilst I go 
and settle with the archdeacon.” 

George Guthrie was restless, however ; 
to him the air seemed oppressively hot, 
and in the distance he saw the packed 
thunder-clouds rising slowly, and gradually 
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hardening their outline. He settled 
he would have nothing more to do with 
the decorations ; and, seeing Mr. Kestell’s 
gardener emerging from the church, 
bade him put the finishing touches to the 
arch, 

“ Tt’s a very ’propriate day, sir,” said the 
man, touching his cap. ‘ There’s many of 
the Squire’s men has have got a half day to 
come and see the wedding; and all our 
folk have a holiday of course.” 

“There’s marriages and marriages, 
Culver. Do you know the woman’s 
answer to the good clergyman who was 
reproving her for the unseemly quarrels 
she indulged in with her husband? ‘My 
good woman,’ said he, ‘remember you 
are one.’ ‘Lor, sir,’ says she, ‘if you 
was to go by sometimes you'd think we 
was twenty.’ I expect our friends of 
Rushbrook village are coming to see how 
they are to be made one again.” 

“Well, sir,” said Culver, grinning 
broadly, “it’s for better, for worse; and 
one has to take one’s chance of that, rich 
and poor alike, and Miss Kestell is such a 
handsome young woman that she was sure 
to be singled out. My wife she said, this 
morning, ‘Miss Kestell’s done right by 
marrying a gentleman she has summered 
and wintered ; it’s better than men who 
belong to the migrating class, sir; just 
come and look at you, and then are off 
without so much as wishing you good 
morning.’ This arch is a handsome thing 
in its way, sir; and, when we’ve done, I 
think Mr. Kestell will think it very 
tasteful. He’s always wanting Miss 
Kestell to have everything of the very 
best. The poor gentleman will miss her 
sorely,” 

George Guthrie got off at this point, 
without finding anything more original to 
say than: 

“Tt’s a pity that there are some things 
not to be purchased with money. So the 
men on both estates are to have a dinner 
to-night! That is a real British idea, isn’t 
it, Culver? Well, good morning till two 
o'clock. If you see Mr. Heaton, tell him 
I’ve gone to put on my white ribbon.” 

George Guthrie was popular with every- 
body on account of his treating rich and 
poor alike. His sympathy was more prized 
than the money of the rich inhabitants of 
Rushbrock, because it was given as a gift 
of an equal, and not as a dole, even 
though they all recognised Mr. Guthrie 
was a gentleman born and bred, and as good 
as any of the other grand gentlefolk who 





spoke so condescendingly to those below 
them. 

George Guthrie walked slowly away 
across the common, taking a short cut to 
Court Garden. 

The weather was certainly oppressive ; 
it was that which was making him feel so 
unlike himself—that, and his whole sense 
of repulsion at Elva’s wedding, so he 
thought. He had hardly seen her since those 
few private words he had had with her ; 
she had kept herself entirely out of sight, 
under plea of being busy. And it was 
impossible to do anything else than con- 
gratulate Walter, Mr. Kestell, and Lord 
Cartmel, 

“OF course, I did congratulate them ; 
but I fancied the words I said would stick 
in my throat. May Heaven forgive me for 
the lies I’ve had to tell. Her father gives 
her away, and Walter Akister has got a 
young lord to act as his best man. What 
a farce it all ‘is! Hang it! Elva will 
have no bridesmaid except her sister. As 
well have an incarcerated nun as Amice, 
That girl is on the high road to a lunatic 
asylum. If it wasn’t that Amice told us 
that Elva especially hoped we should all 
come, I would cut the whole affair. What 
a sky! But the storm is rising, I’m 
sure, 

“This won’t do; I must reform, and be 
a good boy, and make a button-hole for 
the Squire. I wonder he is not painfully 
reminded of the first day of his thraldom. 
I would rather be tied up with honest 
rope than silken threads that get {so 
round a fellow there’s no bursting the 
bonds.” 

He opened a little wicket-gate that led 
to a park through a fir plantation for a 
short distance, and then issued out upon 
one of the delicious green lawns of Court 
Garden. 

Like a beautiful early butterfly, Mrs. 
Eagle Bennison was flitting this mornin 
among her flower-beds. The smile an 
the pearly teeth were at once visible. 

“Oh, George, I was wanting you. Come 
and help me, there’s a good fellow. Our 
servants are all going to the wedding, and 
they must have each a little nosegay. 
These forget-me-nots are going off, so we 
can pick them ; the white and blue mixed 
will be quite sweet, won’t it? You know, 
Peterson and the boy have gone to help 
at the church. Dear Elva and Walter! 
It quite seems like marrying one’s own 
children, doesn’t it? How glad I am that 
horrid Hoel Fenner disappeared. So like 
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a wicked literary man. One never knows 
about people of that sort, does one?” 

‘He was handsomer than Walter 
Akisater,” said George, stooping down at 
once, and beginning his labours of Hercules 
over the minute forget-me-nots, and wish- 
ing they were Guelder-roses, so that one 
each would have amply sufficed for the 
servants, 

“T do so distrust handsome men; the 
naughty creatures are so apt to be deceit- 
ful and to take one in. When I—I mean 
before I married John, I was quite be- 
sieged with handsome men; but I said 
no; I will have worth.” 

“Worth how much?” innocently asked 
George, feeling sure the handsome men 
had all been poorer than Squire John. 

“ That of course had nothing to do with 
it. And I have never regretted my choice.” 

“‘T should think not; I declare, sweet 
coz, that it would be difficult to find even 
a crumpled leaf in your bed of roses.” 

“What a sweet simile ; but, of course, 
life has its trials, I think, George, I'll go 
in and rest. I know you'll see there ‘are 
ten little nosegays made up ready for the 
servants, They must start early. You'll 
drive down with us, won’t you ?” 

“ No, thank you. I’llrun down quicker 
on my own legs, and take myowntime. I 
had better see the start of the ten pieces 
of silver—the servants, I mean.” 

“Ob, thank you; yes, that will be kind. 
Here is the white ribbon to tie up the 
posies.” 

Mrs. Eagle Bennison flitted away to have 
a little nap before early luncheon, leaving 
George Guthrie happily at work in the 
broiling sun. 

‘* Forget-me-not,” he murmured patheti- 
cally. ‘ Forget-me-not—lI’m not likely to 
if I get a sunstroke, or begin to peel 
during the ceremony.” 

But being a good fellow, he got interested 
in his task, taking pride in making each 
nosegay different. As the housemaid, 
Sarah, had a special interest in his eyes, 
because her lover lived in the village, and 
was a “first-rate fellow,” he took much 
trouble in arranging her nosegay as a 
true-lover’s knot, the white forget-me-nots 
outlining the knot. 

“ How Sally—no, Sarah—will giggle. I 
would rather stake my hat on her happiness 
than on that of Elva. By the way, outside 
the plantation thera’s some spincelosa. I'll 
go and get it, and let the servants take it 
down with them.” 

Off he rushed presently after depositing 





the nosegays in the servants’ hall, and not 
waiting for the thanks which were 
showered on him by the busy servants. 

* One gets a great many thanks for being 
an idle man,” he thought, as he came down 
the drive towards the Pools, and soon 
plunged down into a great, empty, dank 
hollow which lay between two pools, and 
which once had been filled with water. 
Here, in the soft, boggy bank, George 
Guthrie had discovered a patch of exquisite 
ferns, and thinking only of the admiration 
they would call forth, he let himself down 
by now and then catching hold of a slight 
stem. All at once he paused in utter 
amazement, for sitting in this sunless and 
melancholy spot was Jesse Vicary, with 
folded arms, leaning against the stem 
of a great fir-tree which rose high above 
the more coppice-like growth of the 
hollow. 

Jesse was as much surprised as George 
Guthrie at the unexpected meeting. 

“Good Heavens!” said the latter. 
“Why, my dear good fellow, you'll damp 
off for a certainty if you meditate here |! 
It’s enough to give you ague, intermittent 
fever, and typhoid all at once. I didn’t 
know that——- Oh, you’ve come to see 
Miss Kestell married.” 

Jesse would have given anything to 
have escaped notice. As it was, he tried 
to dissemble. 

‘I’ve come to get a little change, Mr. 
Guthrie. I’m going back to-night by the 
mail ; but I’m not much in the mood for 
weddings.” 

“Ah!” George was puzzled. Jesse 
had altered so much, the grand, hopeful 
expression had left his face. George felt 
all this, though he was not much able to 
argue out his feelings. 

“Mood for weddings! Nonsense ! 
Neither am I in a mood for this wedding ; 
but we have to make the best of the in- 
evitable. Come along with me, Vicary ; 
Til give you some luncheon, and act 
courier. If you have had a little mis- 
understanding with Mr. Kestell, now’s the 
time to make it up. He’s kind-hearted at 
the bottom.” 

Jesse stood up, and leant against the 
great red trunk. He looked really ill; 
his face was hollow and haggard, his eyes 
were blood-shot from want of sleep. 

“T am only waiting at Rushbrook for a 
last interview with Mr. Kestell,” he said, 
in a low voice, for in George Guthrie’s 
presence it was difficult to lose self-control, 
so much influence have all true-hearted 
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natures. “I am here only for that ex- 
planation, not for weddings.” 

The reason and point of this answer 
was, of course, entirely a mystery to Mr. 
Guthrie ; but, judging only from the out- 
side man, he could see well enough that 
something had gone very wrong with Jesse 
Vicary. Poor fellow! He had heard that 
he was out of work; perhaps he was in 
real need. 

Quite silently he slipped his hand into 
his pocket. But, no; how could he offer 
money? For a moment George thought 
whether, if he tried, he could slip some 
gold pieces into Jesse’s pocket unawares ; 
but the experiment was too dangerous. 
He had not enough legerdemain talent for 
that. 

“T'll tell you what, Vicary, you look 
very far from well. What makes you look 
at everything through black spectacles? 
Why, man, for your sister's sake, you 
ought to cheer up. Do me a favour; we 
are old friends, you know—come to the 





wedding with me, and then this evening 
we will go to Folkestone. I’ve got to 
spend a week there to recruit my own 
health. The very idea of a wedding quite 
disturbs my equilibrium for a month, 
And Symee shall come, too; and she can 
find a friend to accompany her.” (Yes, 
these spare guineas would cover expenses 
for a week.) ‘‘ You are sure to find work 
when you go back as sunburnt as a plough- 
boy. Why, now I don’t wonder no one 
will have you near them.” 

George Guthrie had spoken very quickly, 
partly to hide his own confusion and dis- 
tress, and partly to give Jesse time to 
recover. It was impossible not to be 
touched by the warm feeling that prompted 
all this lively sketch; and Jesse felt it 
deeply. But he would not trust himself 
to say more than: 

“Thank you, Mr. Guthrie, it’s impos- 
sible—quite impossible.” 

Then, turning away, he was gone before 
George could follow him. 
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